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Spring Calendar 


Northern Section 


April 4— Council meeting, 9:00 a.m.; Book Brunch, 11:00 a.m. Women’s City Club, * 
San Francisco. 


May 9 — Annual Spring meeting, San Jose State College. 10:00 a.m., annual reports. | 
Luncheon, Hotel St. Claire, 1:00 p.m. 


Southern Section 


March 7 — Book Reviews, 10:00 a.m. South Pasadena Junior High School. Luncheon, 
Charles F. Lummis Home, Los Angeles, 12:00 M. 


April 11 — Book Breakfast, Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles. 9:00 a.m. 
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a.m. Luncheon, 1:00 p.m. 


Let us serve you with your book requirements. We are 
wholesale distributors of the trade books of all publishers, and 
carry a complete stock of juvenile and adult books from which 
to choose. 

Also let us submit quotations on your periodical sub- 
scriptions. 


The San Francisco News Company 
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Stockton Elementary School 


. . . their story as told by the 
Librarian at the Lottie Grunsky 
School 


MARIE MeEteR 


ESS THAN two years ago the only li- 
. braries to be found in the twenty- 
one elementary schools of Stockton 
were six of those nondescript collections 
of books brought together by the tireless 
efforts of interested teachers, P.T.A.’s, 
and other friends. You have seen many 
like them. They are housed wherever 
space can be found, perhaps in a large 
closet, a part of the office, the end of a 
hall, the corner of a classroom, or, in 
some fortunately uncrowded schools, a 
whole classroom not needed for classes. 
Stockton teachers, like teachers wherever 
such conditions exist, had experimented 
with all sorts of schemes for getting the 
maximum use from these so-called li- 
braries. There were  pupil-librarians, 
teacher-librarians, and parent-librarians. 
In a few cases, W.P.A. helpers gave some 
assistance, but without a trained librarian 
in charge there were always discouraging 
problems. 

A few teachers had taken library 
courses, so in some schools the books 
were classified and otherwise given some 
professional treatment. The elementary 
library situation as a whole was a neg- 
lected orphan, sadly undernourished. 
True, there was the Professional Library 
established in 1934 in the W ashington 
School where the administrative offices 
were also housed. Under the manage- 
ment of Miss Gertrude Miller, a good as- 
sortment of pleasure reading material, 
both fiction and non-fiction was built up 
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for circulation to the schools. From this 
center, readers were circulated to the 
many schools, as were visual aids, maps, 
and other material. Transportation was 
always a problem, the teachers them- 
selves doing most of their own delivering. 

Into this picture in the fall of 1940 
came Mr. Leo B. Baisden to act as 
deputy superintendent. After long and 
fruitful experience in the same capacity 
in the Sacramento City Schools, Mr. Bais- 
den was especially qualified to establish 
an excellent system of school libraries. 

Work was begun in those schools al- 
ready in possession of a nucleus collec- 
tion and progressed to others as they be- 
came ready to adopt a modified platoon 
system. In every case a class room was 
chosen with special consideration given 
to space, location, light, and workroom 
possibilities. A crew of workmen removed 
blackboards and poor shelving and in- 
stalled celotex to a height of approxi- 

mately seven feet. Shelves were built ac- 
cording to the standard measurements, 
and sufficient space was left for interest- 
ing bulletin boards. The workroom was 
fitted with a sink, supply cabinets, 
shelves, and tables. Everything was fresh- 
ly painted or stained. Each room was 
furnished with tables, chairs, book trays, 
vertical file, card file, desk, cases, and 
display shelves for magazines and picture 
books. All of this equipment was planned 
for the maximum comfort and benefit of 
the young readers. The tables and chairs 
were selected in two sizes so that small as 
well as large children might be comfort- 
able while reading. The highest shelf was 
placed so that it could be easily reached 
by a fourth grade child. Many of the 
desks, tables, and trays were ‘made in 
school shops. 

No additional teachers were hired 
when the library program went into ef- 
fect. Librarians were chosen from the 
ranks, and many of them had had no 
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Libraries 


previous experience or training in library 
work. Diligently they began learning 
about their new tasks. Five attended 
summer classes at the San Jose State Col- 
lege. In the spring of 1941, nearly all of 
them enrolled in a San Jose extension 
course in Children’s Literature conduct- 
ed by Miss Margaret Girdner, Supervisor 
of Texts and Libraries in San Francisco. 
Again in the fall they enrolled in a course 
in Library Administration offered by the 
College of the Pacific under direction of 
Miss Jewel Gardiner of the Professional 
Library of the Sacramento City Schools. 
Miss Gardiner has been a pillar of 
strength and encouragement to the inex- 
perienced librarians, never failing to give 


generously of her time and energy to help 
in solving the problems they continually 
meet. Other library courses at the College 
of the Pacific have been well pe atronized 
by the eager new Sixteen 
teachers have become members of the 
School Library Association of California. 

The first school prepared for the new 
program was the El Dorado. Miss Nan 
Sykes, the librarian, arranged a dedica- 
tory program enlivened by the presence 
of James Hull, author of The Pet Ele phant 
and The Stage-Struck Seal, and Miss 
Doris Gates, author of Blue Willow and 
Sarah’s Idea. Miss Margaret Girdner was 
also present. These contacts were another 
addition to the wealth of experiences 
gained from library activities. 

Stockton elementary schools include 
the first eight grades. Programs are ar- 
ranged under a platoon system thus ena- 


librarians. 





The children help process the books. 








bling one or two persons in each school 
to have charge of all library classes in the 
intermediate and upper ¢ grades. This plan 
also permits teachers to specialize in 
library work, music, art, or science. 

All of the classes use the library. Pri- 
mary teachers periodically prov ide their 
library tables with a fresh supply of read- 
ing material from the library. Some of 
them bri ing their classes to the library for 
a short period weekly so that the desired 
library ‘ ‘atmosphere” m may be experienced. 
The librarian may or may not assist the 
classroom teacher on these visits. 

With the introduction of libraries, a 
committee was set up to help guide the 
progress of this new department. Under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Miss Mau- 
reen Moore, and with the encouraging 
help of Miss Miller and Mr. Baisden, this 
committee has been influential in bring- 
ing extension courses to Stockton, in 
shaping the policy of the group, and in 
otherwise promoting the benefits of li- 
braries and librarians. The group is now 
planning an association where common 
interests may be shared and similar prob- 
lems may be discussed. However, the first 
duty of this committee was to compile 
a basic list of books with which each 
library should be provided. This list in- 
cluded one hundred and fifty titles divid- 
ed into three levels: primary, intermedi- 
ate, and junior high. Other lists were add- 
ed the second year, and from these titles, 
books were chosen by each librarian to 


suit the needs of her library. From a fund 
set aside for the purpose, each school 
was allowed an amount proportional to 
its enrollment. None of this money was 
used for text books as they are purchased 
from a separate fund. No increase in taxes 
has been necessary, nor was an increase 
made. 

In the beginning, every library was 
provided w ith a W orld Almanac, Goode’s 
School Atlas, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
and one copy of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 

Book orders are compiled and sent out 
by the central library and new books 
are catalogued there before distribution. 
A fairly satisfactory system of transport- 
ing them has come into being. 

More and more, pupils and teachers 
alike are realizing the great values that 
can be gained from the proper function- 
ing of a well equipped library. They are 
proud of their libraries. 

All of this is the result of the efficient 
management and inspiring guidance of 
Mr. Leo B. Baisden. But when, in Oc- 
tober, 1941, this excellent leader met 
death in a traffic accident, the Stockton 
school people suffered a deep loss, both 
personal and professional. Under the 
management of Superintendent Ansel S. 
Williams, however, supervisors, librarians, 
and teachers are earnestly striving to 
carry into the future the material mani- 
festation of the high ideals of the educa- 
tor, Leo. B. Baisden. 
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Comment on the Midwinter Conference 


Reported by the chairman of the 
School Libraries Section, Ameri- 


can Library Association 


T was Two days after Christmas and 
six-thirty in San Francisco, with the 
lights coming on like stars in a night 

sky as my plane rose above the city. It 
was a beautiful ev ening in spite of the 
fact that the skies had opened and emp- 
tied their contents in torrents that very 
morning. I had my dinner while crossing 
the snow-covered Sierras, my dessert 
after leaving Reno, Nevada. I visited with 
another passenger until we reached Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and then retired. At 
Des Moines, Iowa, the stewardess awak- 
ened me so that I could dress and have 
my breakfast before reaching Chicago. 
Just twelve hours—and seventy-four years 
ago it took my mother four weeks to go 
from Chicago’ to San Francisco. To me, 
this mir ade of travel is part of the story 
of America. 

This was my first attendance at a 
Midwinter Conference of the American 
Library Association. I learned that this 
was the place where things get done. 
Being a smaller and shorter conference, 
minus practically all of the teas, formal 
dinners, and entertainment of the June 
convention, Midwinter gets down to as- 
sociation business immediately. 

Coming so soon after the events of 
Pearl Harbor it was natural that the 
theme of the council meetings should be 
“Libraries and the War” and that much 
of the discussion should deal with “Civil- 
ian Morale and Civilian Defense.” The 
same note of quiet seriousness, noticeable 
throughout our nation during those last 
weeks of 1941, prevailed here. 

The morning sessions were council 
meetings and the general business meet- 
ing. At the latter, the code of ethics for 


libraries 
adopted. 

The School Libraries Section had its 
meeting Monday afternoon with Francis 
St. John, Chairman of A. L. A. Federal 
Relations Committee, speaking on “Op- 
portunities and Problems in Book Service 
to Defense Training Courses,” and Ralph 
M. Dunbar, Chief of Library Service Di- 
vision, United Startes Office of Edcua- 
tion, speaking on “The School Library 
and the Civilian Morale Service Pro- 
gram.” The chairman set the mood of 
the meeting with the thought “Be alert 
without being hysterical; serve the emerg- 
ency without for getting the future.” 

The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People had its luncheon meet- 
ing Tuesday, with Miss Julia Carter, 
Chairman, presiding graciously, and with 
Mrs. Inger Boye, Children’s Librarian at 
Highland Park Public Library, giving a 
very inspiring talk on “Reading for Chil- 
dren.” Both Mrs. Boye in her talk and 
the executive board of the division in its 
meetings stressed the idea that we must 
remember that our children and young 
people are the first line of defense in the 
future of our country. 

Evenings were spent in committee 
meetings, conferences, and visiting. In 
spite of the fact that the entire world 
east of California was white and cold, 
reunited friends found it possible to have 
dinner at some of Chicago’s interesting 

eating places. I was impressed by the 
lov ely, gay, white summer things in the 
store ee s. I looked at the snowflakes 
falling gently and continuously and 
thought Chicago was putting on a brave 
front. But a native set me right by re- 
minding me that this was Palm Beach 
Season. I had forgotten that Californians 


during the emergency was 


stayed at home, took what came, and 

liked it. 

EDITH V. TITCOMB 
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. . . “For aye, as busy as bees 
been they’’ quotes Hope Potter, 
President, Southern Section in 
this resume of the meeting of 
the National Vocational Gui- 


dance Association Convention 


usy! Busy! This was the impression 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association Convention gave a vis- 
itfhg librarian. Certainly members and 
guests were going from early morning to 
late at night attending meetings. From 
7:45 in the morning with three meetings 
morning and afternoons, and often others 
at meal time, is a full program. Librari- 
ans who think there is no time for visiting 
at A. L. A. conventions should attend a 
N. V. G. A. convention. The membership 
believes in the old adage, “Be busy, and 
you will be safe.” 

General and sectional meetings cov- 
ered a variety of subjects — ethical prac- 
tices, occupational research, legislation, 
counseling techniques, vocational gui- 
dance, in metropolitan areas, out-of- 
school guidance, placement, community 
surveys and follow-up studies, occupa- 
tional adjustment problems of minority 
groups, making people employable, etc. 
Needless to say, one person cannot report 
on all these. Conference reports and 
addresses will appear in their magazine, 
Occupations, in the near future. 

The first session attended by the visit- 
ing librarian, “Preparation for Vocational 
Guidance Services,” or professional train- 
ing, had a familiar ring for the visitor. 
A. H. Helbing of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration felt that the teacher or counsel- 
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Story 


from 


San Francisco 


or must have occupational experience; 
that there is no substitute for this. F. C. 
Seamster of Jefferson City, Mo., urged 
teachers to awaken to the big need for 
proper participation in vocational gui- 
dance. These teachers, he pointed out, 
must have a broad academic background, 
must be persons who are aware of what 
is going on in the country, who read 
widely and whose in-service training has 
included such experiences as handling 
people in employment service, touring 
industry, ete. 

A report of the Committee on Prep- 
aration of Secondary School Counselors 
was given by Arthur Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Having first de- 
fined a school counselor and guidance 
service in a school, the report states “ade- 
quate specialized training of counselors, 
as well as certification, must be based 
upon characteristics and competencies 
known to be essential for success in coun- 
seling. The report expresses the 
opinion that every candidate should pos- 
sess to some degree at the time of begin- 
ning his specialized training some of the 
following personal characteristics: a sta- 
ble and well-adjusted personality; a high 
degree of intellectual capacity; a funda- 
mental liking for persons; a sympathetic 
and objective understanding of children 
and youth; a facility in establishing 
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wholesome, effective, personal, and social 
relations; an ability to stimulate students 
and colleagues; a perspective, i.e., abil- 
ity to detach oneself from details and 
see the whole situation; an understand- 
ing and appreciation of one’s own limita- 
tions in dealing with certain areas of 
problems and with certain individuals; 
broad general knowledge and wide inter- 
ests; an understanding of classroom con- 
ditions, teaching responsibilities, and 
pupil-teacher relationships; an under- 
standing of working conditions and em- 
ployee- employer relationships in jobs out- 
side of educational work; an understand- 
ing of social and economic conditions 
and influences. The specialized training 
of counselors is varied, the most impor- 
tant being: a knowledge of occupations 
and occupational trends and of the qual- 
ifications of various types of workers; 
specialized techniques in vocational 
placement and follow-up; skill in the 
diagnosis and treatment of certain types 
of personal and social maladjustment; 
specialized techniques in social case work 
such as are approved by accredited 
schools in social work. The report also 
suggests that state certification for the 
present be permissive, not mandatory, 
and of three kinds: temporary, provision- 
al, and permanent. The responsibility for 
the success of the candidate should be 





HOPE POTTER 


placed upon institutions preparing coun- 
selors. With Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, presiding, a very 
stimulating discussion followed. Mr. B. 
E. Mallary, president, California State 
Personnel Board, stated that 80% of the 
people who came before the board were 
in difficulty due to a lack of social adjust- 
ment, not to the techniques of the job. 
At another session, Dr. Wrenn told of 
the work of counseling at the St. Paul 
Public Library. In St. "Paul, the Depart- 
ment of Schools and the Department of 
Libraries are under the Board of Educa- 
tion with close cooperation between 
them. There are two vocational guidance 
service rooms in the public library — one 
for testing and one for interviewing. A 
part-time, trained school librarian-coun- 
selor is supplied by the school board. A 
case record is kept, and following the 
tests, help is given in further study 
through the facilities of the library and 
in placement. This three-year service is 
very worth while. The clients ranged in 
age from sixteen to twenty-six years, and 
by the end of the third year, seventy per 
cent of them were men. Two-thirds of 
them had graduated from high school, 
and one-fourth of these were in some 
kind of college work. Miss Sweeney, the 
librarian-counselor, is in the library two 
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afternoons a week and in the field help- 
ing clients three afternoons. Little money 
needs to be provided by the library. 
A trained person and close cooperation 
by the library in the furnishing of needed 
material for study constitute the essen- 
tials. Dr. Wrenn felt that other towns 
could do this, provided increased use of 
library books and materials justifies it. 

The most interesting group meeting, 
and one deserving of a place on the 
general sessions program, was the dis- 
cussion, “Occupational Adjustment Prob- 
lems of Minority Groups.” Mr. H. A. 
Spindt, manager of the Bureau of Gui- 
dance and Placement, University of Cal- 
ifornia, at Berkeley, said that the Japan- 
ese should not try for jobs in any field 
where race counts; that race is a physical 
handicap. The post-war problem will be 
more acute. The best field is in agricul- 
ture, producing, and selling. Japanese are 
acceptable in other fields if there is no 
authoritative control. A Japanese nurse, 
for example, is not acceptable i in the field 
of public health. In engineering, a few 
Japanese get above the level of drafts- 
men. There is a tendency to urbanization 
which is to be deplored. From 1921-30, 
about twenty-one Japanese students 
graduated each year from the university; 
eden 1931-1940, there were sixty-seven 
a year, and in 1941, one hundred thirty- 
six. In the survey made of their profes- 
sions and occupations medicine, dentis- 
try, optometry, pharmacy, and nursing 
led in this order. In the field of business, 
it was foreign trade, merchandising, and 
clerical salesmen; in agriculture, farming, 
nursery, gardening, and produce. For 

salesmanship, a knowledge of the Japan- 
ese language is necessary. 

Mr. Sam Lee, Manager, Oriental Divi- 
sion of the San Francisco Office of the 
U. S. Employment Service, spoke on 
“The Occupational Adjustment Problems 
of the Chinese Youth.” San Francisco has 
the largest Chinese population (35,000) 
of any city outside of China. A survey 
showed that this group does not change 
much, with an average family income of 
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75.00 a month. The occupational ten- 
dency here is to follow that of a friend. 
One with a Bachelor of Arts degree with 
additional graduate work or trade school 
training is lucky to get a bank job. There 
is no opening for a school teacher except 
in the Oriental school in China Town. 
The Chinese high school boys and girls 
find work in the service occupations. De- 
fense work has opened up jobs as there 
is a shortage of labor. The best boys and 
girls are being placed in normal industry. 
Chinese boys. in defense work get helper 
positions at present because trade unions 
have previously refused to have them 
However skilled trade unions are now 
taking Chinese boys in the shipping in- 
dustry but not in plumbing, carpentry, ¢ 
electrical work. 


Mr. Kikuchi of San Francisco who 
spoke on the Occupational Adjustment 
Problems of Japanese Youth pointed out 
the Japanese lay great stress on educa- 
tion, and the Nisei are attempting to raise 
their low economic level. Sixty-seven per 
cent are in domestic and personal service. 
The average wage of all Japanese ) youth 
in the San Francisco area is $14.50 for a 
fifty hour week with an average monthly 
salary of $60.00. 

Mr. S. H. Thompson, Educational Su- 
pervisor in the Office of Indian Affairs at 
Washington, D. C., emphasized that the 
alienist and indigenous groups have no 
fifth columnists. There are 100,000 In- 
dians of school age; 50,000 of these are 
in the public schools. The Indian boys 
are very apt at mechanics. When em- 
ployed at the Ford plant in Detroit, they 
presented a race problem. It was just a 

matter of social adjustment, for they paid 
no attention to clocks. As soon as the 
adjustment was made, they succeeded. 
Many Indians are making their way in 
the higher professions. 

Just a glimpse of the convention! But 
fancy draws a picture of counselors and 
guidance leaders returning to their re- 
spective places to carry on in bigger and 
better ways for our youth who are going 
to need their counsel and that of school 
librarians now more than ever. 
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Library Guidance for Teachers, by Mar- 
garet Kessler Walraven and Alfred L. 
Hall-Quest. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1941. 308 p. $2.75 

Reviewed by Margaret Jackson, Librar- 
ian, Santa Monica High School. 


TRAIGHT from “Deep in the heart of 
Texas” comes this library-find-of- 
the-month. Actually it was pub- 

lished last October but I didn’t discover 
it until it was placed in my hands by the 
editor at the last Book Breakfast. Mrs. 
Walraven, who has been librarian since 
1928 of Technical High School, Dallas, 
Texas, has found time to serve for three 
summer sessions as an assistant professor 
of library science and administration at 
the University of Texas. Dr. Hall-Quest, 
who is Professor of Education at New 
York University and well-known for his 
many contributions in the field of second- 
ary education, is the co-author and ed- 
itor. There is that definite, practical sug- 
gestion for procedure about the book 
that we have come to expect from Texans 
since the days of the “Alamo.” The reader 
feels at once that the material is the 
result of years of interested and wise ex- 
perimentation with actual school experi- 
ences. 

The authors are, of course, not the 
first to state that the main function of the 
school library is training boys and girls 
to use books and libraries. But at long 
last, two inspired and capable people are 
among the first to state emphatically that 
“It can be and should be required of all 
teachers, on all levels, that they know 


how to use the library for their own needs 
and how to guide pupils in satisfying 
theirs.” How shall we bring this hearten- 
ing guide and our teachers together? 

Frankly, I started reading in the mid- 

dle because I had a little problem of my 
own. We have all met the classic ex- 
amples of “Two kinds of teachers” men- 
tioned in one of the chapters. One brings 
her class to the library without a “build- 
up” and retires to a far corner to read a 
magazine. The other has prepared her 
class for an interesting time, sits with 
them, and helps them select materials. 
Ah—yes! Here are my Miss X and Y 
drawn from life. I plunged into Chapter 
IX on “Teacher-Librarian Collaboration” 
and proceeded to measure myself by the 
author’s yardstick. How many of those 
“hindrances to effective use of the li- 
brary” am I guilty of? How many of the 
suggestions for ‘ ‘improving library serv- 
ice” am I observing? Do I follow that 
little paragraph called “Flexible Rules”? 
Undoubtedly, librarians must become 
more liberal in their interpretation of 
school library service so that the teaching 
staff and the library staff may work to- 
gether in harmony for the widest possible 
use of library materials. 

As to the contents: Part One introduces 
the school library and gives practical sug- 
gestions regarding non-professional li- 
br ary courses for all teachers; Part Two 
is specific in stating what teachers and 
pupils should be taught; and Part Three 
deals with illustrative materials, all of 
them definite and up-to-date from dic- 
tionaries to sex-education. 

Like all good books, this one furnishes 
the reward of delightful reading and a 
greater understanding. The Dallas Times- 
Herald wrote thus: “One text-book writ- 
ing teacher has let the slip of her human- 
ity show from beneath her academic 
gown.” 
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Magazines for High Schools 
was greeted by school librarians 
as a most useful evaluation of 
periodicals. Here the author of 
that excellent book discusses the 
progress of another study in 


magazine selection and use. 


poust whether any reader learns 

more from a book than the author 

learns from its preparation. Assuredly, 
my ex: imination of the use of mz igazines 
in high schools taught me primar ily how 
much more needs to be found out about 
magazine selection and magazine 
among adolescent boys and girls. 

During the prepé aration of the manu- 
script, L kept turning over and over in 
my mind the mathods by which a really 
basic investigation could ‘be made. Prece- 
dents in other types of content studies 
did not seem to point the way for the 
study of ephemeral, little- known period- 
ical literature—for ex cample, aviation, ra- 
dio, art, music, and photography maga- 
zines. How were we to keep up with the 
changing magazine world and make an 
approach to the choice of the best at any 
time on the market? 

Before Magazines for High Schools 
had gone to press, I had worked out a 
plan which would at least reveal what 
ought to be done on a larger scale. So I 
began the round of interviews with peo- 
ple on our campus who had knowledge 
of research funds and found that a fund 
at the University of Kentucky could be 
drawn upon for the project. Additional 
help from the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English came through the kind of- 
fices of Dr. Lou La Brant, last year’s 
chairman of the research committee. The 
plan is briefly outlined in the Agenda 
of the Board of Directors meeting of the 
National Council for November 20, 1941: 
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“My purpose is to lay a surer founda- 
tion than now exists for the analysis and 
selection of periodicals for high school 
use, and to establish fuller teacher- -pupil 
particiation. Essential equipment is a 
comprehensive collection of magazines on 
particular subjects, made freely available 
to students in selected high “schools in 
order to discover whether those generally 
subscribed to are actually those most ap- 
propr iate for high school use. 

“Aviation magazines seem at this time 
to be a fertile subject for investigation. 
This year, all the sixteen general aviation 
magazines are being age in six high 
schools in three states, to be used in 
study hall, library, eae. or shop, at 
the discretion of the school librarian. 
Formal and informal comments from stu- 
dents, faculty, counselors, and adminis- 
trators, will be solicited and recorded, 
and constant emphasis placed upon use 
of magazines in the guidance program. 
At the end of the year, those magazines 
found to be least useful will be eliminat- 
ed, and subscriptions continued in these 
same schools for perhaps one-third of the 
original list. It is assumed that the effect 
of size of city, type of curriculum and 
student population, can be determined 
at the end of the year, sufficiently to 
point the direction for further study. 

“Similar procedure can be followed 
with other types of magazines as money 
is available. The groups outlined in 
Magazines for High Schools will be the 
basis. The committee will consist of 
school librarians who have the facilities 
for effective experimentation and have 
shown exceptional interest in the project. 

“The anticipated outcome of the study 
is an increased knowledge of ephemer ral 
materials which have v ralue in the enrich- 
ment of living, the selection of a voca- 





BY LAURA K. MARTIN 


IN THE HANDS OF YOUTH 


Associate Professor of Library Science, University of Kentucky 


tion, and the development of civic re- 
sponsibility. Because periodicals so con- 
stantly change policy as well as owner- 
ship and phy sical features, results of the 
investigation will be partly in terms of 
magazine characteristics as well as of ac- 
tual titles. There is opportunity here for 
co-operation with publishers if the project 
assumes large proportions. 

The magazines used were originally 
fifteen of the eighteen listed in the 1940- 


41 Faxon guide under Aeronautics.” (Air 
Law Review, Journal of Air Law, and 
Journal of Aviation Medicine were ex- 


cluded for obvious reasons.) The list is as 
follows: Aero Digest, American Aviation, 
Aviation, Canadian Aviation, Commercial 
Aviation, Contact, Flying and Popular 
Aviation, Journal of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, Model Aeroplane News, National 
Aeronautics, Official Aviation Guide, 
Soaring, Sportsman Pilot, United States 
Air Services, and Western Flying. 

Air Youth Horizons, Air Trails, Air 
News, and Flight have just been added. 

Large schools were chosen because it 
was felt important to have a large enough 
student population so that there would 
be a considerable portion interested in a 
particular subject. As money is available, 
and techniques are more fully worked 
out, some schools will be asked to partici- 
pate through correspondence, but this 
year no school which cannot be visited at 
least two or three times has been asked 
to take part. 

Since magazine subscriptions did not 
get under way until late fall, it is too 
early to tabulate results. But it is a satis- 


faction to record the enthusiasm which 
has been aroused in schools using the 
magazines. The six high schools include: 
Lafayette High School here in Lexington 
which has gr -ades seven to twelve, With- 





row High School in Cincinnati, Theo- 
dore Ahrens Trade High School in Louis- 
ville, the Foundation School at Berea 
College, Thomas Carr Howe High School 
in Indianapolis, and the Senior High 
School in New Albany, Indiana. All are 
coeducational, and three include Negro 
students. So far interest has been mani- 
fested entirely by boys, although an ef- 
fort will be made to measure the interest 
of girls in aviation and in its literature. 
Oral and written comments from some 
fifty boys in four high schools are at hand 
to date, and indication of wide reading 
in the periodicals provided and of a 
wholesome variation in favorite types 
and titles is apparent. The fact that the 
boys are making such a wide use of these 
magazines, three months after they first 
appeared on library shelves, shows the 
school librarians are cooperating enthus- 
iastically with our study. All have lived 
up to the tradition that nothing is too 
much trouble for school librarians to do 
to enlarge the knowledge of students 
in an important field. They have added 
the burden of noting use, collecting com- 
ments, and advertising the periodicals to 
duties 


their regular with the utmost 
cheerfulness. 
Attitudes toward regional, national, 


climatic characteristics of the periodicals 
are apparent in the comments made to 
me and written for class reports. An al- 
most equal number of boys reacted fa- 
vorably and unfavorably to the two Ca- 
nadian magazines included—one group 
saying that they showed us how Cana- 
dian plans and viewpoints differed from 
ours and what Canada was doing to help 
win the war, while an identical number 
said they did not think the literature 
worth inclusion in our school libraries. 
Soaring has few friends in this area be- 
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cause air currents are not right for glid- 
ing. The Journal of Aeronautical Sciences, 
which had seemed almost too technical 
for inclusion, has its ardent admirers 
among older boys, who, by the way, seem 
to make model ‘pli ines less often than do 
seventh and eighth grade boys. Western 
Flying has its friends, even in the Middle 
West, probably because of the magni- 
tude of the industry in the far west. 


Division of opinion of Aero Digest and 
Aviation seemed to center around the 
question of their advertisements, some of 
the older boys realizing the value of 
these as announcements to the manufac- 
turer, others objecting to the space they 
occipy. A boy from the Foundation 
School at Berea College wrote “All . 
the magazines had some feature that the 
other magazines didn’t have . . . the best 
were the ones that had their ale ertising 
more centrally located, that is the adver- 
tisements were more together and 
in the back of the magazine.” A boy in 
New Albany, Indiana, wrote, “These 
magazines are also a great help in 
followi ing newspaper and radio articles.” 


The next procedure with aviation mag- 
azines will be a more detailed investiga- 
tion of their use in shops, in vocational 
English, and in guidance work. Answers 
to a fairly det ailed questionnaire will be 
obtained from some two hundred students 
in each school and from a number of the 
teaching staff. 

Plans for an evaluation of periodicals 
used in homemaking programs are now 
being worked out with the Department 
of Home Economics Education at the 
University of Kentucky. A study of this 
kind must have broad scope as it pro- 
gresses. The cost of subscribing to those 
magazines needed for the study in a suffi- 
cient number of high schools w vill perhaps 
require larger amounts of research funds 
than can be obtained. It is hoped that 
high schools with adequate book funds 
may be willing to purchase comprehen- 
sive cilletions of one type of periodical 
for one year periods and place their find- 
ings at ‘the disposal of others in return 
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for access to the results of similar experi- 
mentation elsewhere. Costs of the groups 
most important to study would run from 
forty dollars to sev eral hundred. An al- 
ternative is the possibility that publishers 
can be induced to make gifts of subscrip- 
tions for this purpose, but this alw ays 
means an obligation and a tendency, con- 
scious or unconscious, to view most fa- 
vorably those publications whose man- 
agers have been most obliging. 

So far little has been said of the signifi- 
cance of the problems involved in maga- 
zine selection because school librarians 
are usually more aware of these issues 
than are other educational workers. How- 
ever, it must be apparent that in the past 
too little effort has been devoted to the 
study of periodicals in their sociological, 
guidance, and utilitarian aspects. 


In the tabulation just completed, a 
new issue has been raised. Of the maga- 
zines subscribed to by 139 high schools 
in a midwestern state, the old favorites, 
National Geographic, Hygeia, Reader's 
Digest, Popular Mechanics, and Good 
House keeping topped the lists. The hun- 
dred schools which reported ranked these 
five titles in the order listed. But the tab- 
ulator reported that in the more scattered, 
and therefore perhaps more significant 
titles (731 different titles were listed), 
there was a too complete shaping of the 
periodical list to community interests. 
In other words, the rural schools took a 
preponderance of agricultural magazines 
while city schools took cultural, literary, 
and technical literature. Bridging the gap 
between these communities, so that each 
student group shall understand the other, 
both now and in adult years, is certainly 
an obligation of the high school. 


It is at such points as these that ex- 
amination of the periodical collection 
points clearly to the spot where reslanting 
of emphasis in the curriculum needs to 
take place. It is this kind of oversight 
which can be avoided if attention is fo- 
cused increasingly upon range of content 
as well as title, of periodical, book, and 
pamphlet. 
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cHOOL librarians throughout 
the state of California have 
been helping to collect, 
sort, and pack books for the 
armed forces of Uncle Sam. 
With school libraries in many 
cities serving as central depos- 
itories, literally tons of books 
have been donated to this good cause. 

The librarians received everything 
from Pollyanna to such good modern lit- 
erature as Fadiman’s Reading I've Liked 
and Gunther’s book on South America— 
yes, everything from the 9th edition ‘of 
the Britannica to good, recent college 
textbooks. There were hundreds of new 
western stories, and Zane Grey in quan- 
tity. There were mystery stories in large 
numbers, along with books of practically 
every classification. 

The books are still coming in although 
the drive officially closed on February 
12. Librarians who collected books 
during the last World War saw a de- 
cided difference in the material donated. 
They say that 25 years ago, antiquated 
books and more inferior literature ap- 
peared in greater numbers, probably 
showing that people are now reading 
better books, and publishers are offering 
more superior material. Of course, it may 
mean that people just cleaned out their 
attics and basements that had not been 
cleared for generations and have not had 
time to make such accumulations since 
the last World War. But librarians do 
know that the general public has been 
reading more and better books 
in recent years. Some educators 
believe that reading may yet 
take its rightful place as a great 
American leisure-time activity. 

The service men, themselves, 
have shown considerable interest 
in the Victory Book Campaign. 
Some of the books collected were 
given out locally where men 
were stationed. One young man 


Books 


FOR THE 


Boys 





approached one of the librarians 
in a central depository and told 
her that he had been studying 
advertising and art, before going 
into the service. He wanted to 
continue his studies, but he 
needed a good book in his field. 
He was reluctant to borrow any- 
thing, for there was always the possibility 
of his being moved on at any time. For- 
tunately among the donations, the libra- 
rian found a good book on art in adver- 
tising that was fairly new, and she gave it 
to the surprised young man, who had not 
dared to hope that such a book would be 
found among those collected. 

In many localities magazines as well 
as books were accepted although they 
were not asked for officially. Librarians 
knew that they would be welcome in 
communities where hundreds of men 
were stationed. One young chap was 
able to complete his file of National 
Geographic. 

After the books were sorted, in many 
libraries they were mended before being 
packed for shipping. Some of them were 
sent to the large camps, but most of them 
were shipped for use on the transports. 

During the drive, the public librarians 
and the school librarians were aided by 
the Standard Oil and Associated Oil 
Companies. They deserve real credit for 
their contributions through broadcasts 
over the radio and advertising in their 
stations. The Safeway stores also helped 
through radio programs over the nation. 
Their stores as well as the oil 
stations served as depositories. 
Tons of books were turned in by 
these companies. 

The men in training and the 
men who go out to serve Uncle 
Sam now have plenty of muni- 
tions in books, and the school 
librarians have had the privilege 
of serving in this part of the 
national defense program. 


From Marion Werner comes this summary of the Book Drive 
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ATLASES 


America in world war II. American Edu- 
cation Press, Columbus, Ohio. $.12 ea. 
in lots. 

(Contains maps, text, tables.) 


Cram, George F. company 
Unrivaled atlas, 63rd ed. Cram, c1941. 
$15 
(Political and historical atlas giving 
maps from 3,000 B.C. to 


present 
time. ) 


Goode, John Paul 
Goode’s school atlas. Rand McNally, 
c1939. $4.40 (school edition) 


Hammond, C. S., & co. 
Hammond's perpetual atlas of the 
world. Hammond, c1937. $50 


Hammond, C. S., & co. 
Hammond's self-revising world atlas 
and gazetteer. Hammond, c1941. $.35 
(Supplement sent when peace treaties 
have been signed.) 


Hammond, C. S., & co. 
Historical atlas; 5700 years of world 
history. Hammond, c1941. $.25 


Hammond, C. S., & co. 
New era atlas. Hammond, c1942. $3 


Hammond, C. S., & co. 
New world atlas. Doubleday, ¢c1939. 
$20 
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Horrabin, James Francis 
Atlas-history of the second great war. 
Knopf, c1940. $1.50 


Horrabin, James Francis 
Atlas of current affairs. Knopf, c1940. 
$1.50 

Leff, David N. 
Uncle Sam’s Pacific islets. Stanford 
University Press, c1940. $1.00 
(A book, primarily. Small maps, out- 
line in type.) 

McFadden, Clifford H. 
Atlas of world review. Crowell, ¢1940. 
$1.95 

Rand, MeNally & co. 
Rand McNally commercial atlas and 


marketing guide. Rand McNally, 
c1941. $36 annually 


Rand, McNally & co. 
Rand McNally ready-reference atlas of 
the world. Rand McNally, c1941. $1 
Rand, McNally & co. 
Rand McNally standard atlas of the 
world. Rand, c1941. $3.50 


Rand, McNally & co. 
Rand McNally world atlas. Interna- 
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tional ed. Rand MeNally, c1941.'$7.50 
(cloth) 


Rand, McNally & co. 
Rand McNally world atlas. Premier ed. 
Rand McNally, c1941. $5 
Contains 1940 census 


Rand, McNally & co. 
Rand McNally world atlas. Readers’ 
ed. Rand MeNally, c1941. $2 


Stembridge, Jasper Harry 
Oxford war atlas: the first two years. 
Oxford, c1942. $1 


SINGLE MAPS 


Don Lee broadcasting system 
International radio news map. 2d ed. 


$.10 


Hammond, C. S., & co. 
United Press war map. $.15 at Sontag 
Drug stores or $.25 with Manchester 
Boddy’s War guide at Radio station 
KHJ or at Owl Drug stores. 


Rand, McNally & co. 
Military and naval map of world war 
II. Rand MeNally. $.15 


sudd&lamor for maps and atlases to locate 
 thetnews, check this timely list 
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Hammond, C. S. and co. 
Pacific ocean. Hammond. $.25 


Rand, McNally & co. 
United States in the modern war. 
Rand-MecNally. $4.75 (on vellum); 
$5.75 (hand-mounted on cloth) 


U.S. Coast and geodetic survey 
Aeronautical charts of the United 
States. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. 
off., c1939. $.40 


U.S. Coast and geodetic survey 
Philippine Islands; map of southern 
Luzon. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. 
off., 1940, c1925. $1.50 


U.S. Geological survey 
Map of the world on the millionth 
scale, U.S. portion. Sheet North J-10, 
San Francisco Bay. Washington, Govt. 
print. off., 1914. $.40 


U.S. Geological survey 
Topographic map of the island of 
Oahu, city and county of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. 
off., c1938. $.50 


Ayers, Stuart 
World histri° ography, combined with 
Hammond’s Self-revising world atlas 
and gazetteer. 1941. $.40 
(Adopted atlas for School of the Air 
of the Americas, Dept. of Education, 
Columbia Broadcasting Co.) 
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USEFUL MAPS ISSUED AS SUPPLE- 
MENTS TO PERIODICALS 


Borah, L. A. and Chamberlin, W. 
New map of the Atlantic Ocean 
(Supplement to National geographic 
magazine, September, 1941.) 


Chapin, R. M. 
Battle of Luzon. Time ine. 
group subscription. 


(Enlargement of original map drawn 
for Time, Jan. 5, 1942.) 


Chapin, R. M. 
Japan’s geo-strategy. Time inc. 
with group subscription 
(Enlargement of original map drawn 
for Time, Feb. 2, 1942.) 


Free with 


Free 


Civic education service publishers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Photostatic map of naval bases. Ap- 
proximately $1 for Ist copy. 
(Reproduced from American observer, 
November 17, 1941.) 


National geographic society, Washington, 
DC. 
Europe and the Near East. 
(Supplement to National geographic 
magazine, May, 1940.) 


National geographic society, Washington, 
DC. 
New map shows immense Pacific bat- 
tleground 
(Supplement to National geographic 
magazine, February, 1942.) 


National geographic society, Washington, 


D.C. 


New world map gives backdrop for 


headlines. 
(Supplement to National geographic 
magazine, December, 1941.) 


National geographic society, Washington, 
DC. 
Theater of war in the Pacific Ocean. 
(Supplement to National geographic 
magazine, February, 1942.) 


Time ine. 
Physical world to the West 
(Supplement to Fortune, 
1942.) 


January, 


PERIODICALS DEVOTED TO MAPS 
Geographical publishing co. 


Newsmap magazine. Monthly. Geo- 
graphical publishing co., 621 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, Ill. $6 per yr. 


Newsmap of the week 
World news of the week. Weekly for 
36 weeks. Newsmap of the week, 1512 
Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. $28 


Phoenix book company, London 
Serial map service. Monthly. 
(8 weeks’ delay in delivery. ) 


ss per |} yr. 


SOURCES 


American New 
York. 
Current geographical 
Monthly, $3.75 per yr. 


geographical _ society, 


publications. 


Publishers’ weekly 
Maps in great demand. 
Article in "January 3 , 1942 issue. p. 31- 


39 


Subscription books bulletin 
Atlases. American library 
January, 1942. p. 1-4 


Thiele, Walter 
Official map publications. American li- 
brary association, 1938. $4.75 


association. 
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te too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 


Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
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Marion B. Werner, Librarian, 
Peter H. Burnett Junior High 


School, San Jose, asks... 


Are the individuals we are developing 
in our schools today tolerant, courteous, 
thoughtful, and sincere? 

Are they loyal to home, family, friends, 
and country? 


Do they have respect for other peo- 
ple’s property? 


Do they accept responsibilities readily? 


Are they meeting their problems objec- 
tively? 


As school librarians these are some of 
the questions we must answer, for we 
have a definite part in helping our young 
people to develop into normal, healthy, 
and useful individuals as well as loyal 
American citizens. Personality and char- 
acter traits are being developed i n the 
course of all studies, but some educators 
believe that sufficient training cannot be 
given without special and direct consid- 
eration of character development 
through individual and group guid sg 

President Nicholas Murray Butler 
Columbia University places such eg 
sis upon personality and character train- 
ing. He says that ‘ ‘capacity to pass intel- 
lectual tests should rank third in estimat- 
ing the educational progress of the stu- 
dent. Evidences of his character-building 
should come first, and evidences of his 
good manners and respect and concern 
for others should come second; and these 
lacking, no intellectual performance of 
any kind should win him advancement 
or graduation.” 

During these days of world turmoil, 
boys and girls must learn to face realities. 
They cannot hope to aid in solving world 
problems, as they will later be called 
upon to do, unless they learn first to meet 
their own problems objectively. They 
must calmly face the facts, the tasks and 
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Design 


the difficulties of actual, everyday life 
and master them. Librarians, as well as 
teachers and counselors, have the re- 


sponsibility of helping young people to 
recognize, understand, and master their 
own peculiarities, their own tasks, and 
difficulties. But their own points of view, 
their own philosophy, their own ee 
alities they must work out for themselves 

Growing up is not an easy process. 
The student must learn from his own 
experiences, must develop his own judg- 
ment, and must correct it over and over 
again until in this way he becomes ma- 
ture. He grows up, and gains some 
underst inding of the problems of his 
world. After all, the dev elopment of the 
individual through education determines 
the future of mankind. 

There are excellent books available to 
help our girls and boys in this “art of 
growing up.” Realizing the importance 
of the subject of guidance, the Book 
Committee of the Northern Section, un- 
der the chairmanship of Madeleine Rif- 
fier, prepared an annotated list of such 
publications, that were recommended by 
librarians as especially useful. In some of 
these books manners of ev eryday life are 
considered. They help us to get along 
with ourselves and with the people 
around us. Others on the list emphasize 
the development of personality and char- 
acter building. No attempt was made to 
include books of other classifications such 
as biography, history, or travel, etc., 
which are also useful in the guidance 
program. Here are a few selections from 
this list. 


BOOKS ON GUIDANCE® 


Ackley, Edith Flack 
Please. Stokes. 1941. 
What fun to learn 


good manners 
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through this charming wee book which 
by pictures in attractive colors teach- 
es the small child the advantage of 
saying “Please”! 


Allen, Betty 
Behave yourself! Lippincott. 1937. 
Here is a good, brief book on eti- 
quette, with catchy illustrations and a 


modern viewpoint which appeals to 
young people. 


Banning, Margaret Culkin 

Letters to Susan. Harper. 1936. 
Manners and morals are discussed in 
the form of letters from a mother to 
her daughter in answer to questions 
concerning specific situations, .e., 
drinking, petting, unchaperoned week- 
end drives, school marriages, loyalty 
to fallen friends. In some of the prob- 
lems considered, the book is too ma- 
ture for the usual junior high school 
girl, but it answers specific questions 
for the older girl, or one who is phys- 
ically more mature. 


Barbour, Ralph 

Good manners for boys. Appleton- 
Century. 1937. 

A wide variety of information on how 
a boy should respond to everyday oc- 
casions shows him how his manners 
can be improved. Written in a clear 
style, it can be readily understood by 


most boys in junior and senior high 
schools. 


Bennett, Margaret E., and Hand, Harold 
C. 
Beyond high school. Maple press. 1938. 


| V IN G 


The author “presents realistically the 
major perplexities of adult life.” The 
emphasis is on the educational oppor- 
tunities available in colleges, voca- 
tional schools, extension and corre- 
spondence courses together with some- 
thing of the goals of adult life and how 
they may be achieved. The conversa- 
tional style of presentation may be 
helpful to immature, youthful readers 
but may prove tedious to others. 


Bennett, Margaret E., and Hand, Harold 


Cc. 

Designs for personality. McGraw-Hill. 
1938. 

Here is a book which helps the stu- 
dent to become oriented in new school 
situations and to achieve all around 
development through realization of his 
best possibilities as a unique individual 
and as a citizen in a democracy. It 
guides the student toward wholesome, 
objective self-appraisal by thoughtful 
observation of people about him in his 
daily living, and stresses pupil evalua- 
tion of himself. 


Black, Kathleen 


Manners for moderns. Allyn and Ba- 
con. 1938. 

A popularly-written book on etiquette 
which presents its material in such an 
entertaining manner and with such a 
sensible outlook that it carries out its 
main purpose of encouraging a healthy 
respect for the common sense of cour- 
tesy. Amusing sketches accompany the 
text. It is an ‘excellent handbook. 


* The complete list contains titles of 107 books and 25 pamphlets with annotations, including 


books on both educational and vocational guidance. 


For further information write to Miss 


Madeleine Riffier, Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco. 
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Brockman, Mary 


What is she like? Scribner. 1936. 

Here is a simple book written in a 
clear narrative style telling the young 
girl the answers to matter of- fact ques- 
tions on etiquette. It is not a social 
guide but rather a handbook for man- 
ners, habits, speech, and health. It 
takes a girl through the adjustment 
steps of becoming a wage earner. Sub- 
ject bibliography. 


Ferris, Helen J. 


This happened to me. Dutton. 1929. 
Short chapters are devoted to some 
phase of personality which makes for 
unpopularity with a group. This help- 
ful book for girls is written in the first 
person, and the stories seem like con- 
fessions. 


aurence B. 

Living with others; a book on social 
conduct. American book co. 1939. 
Manners are only incidental to the 
theme of this book, which is the tact- 
ful, easy and correct way to get along 
with yourself and others. Written for 
the teen- -age group and illustrated with 
eye-catching cartoons, it appeals to 
young people. 


Goslin, Ryllis, and Goslin, Omar. 


Democracy. Harcourt. 1940. 

The components of democracy — free- 
dom, tolerance ,equal opportunity, and 
acceptance of responsibility — are ex- 
plained in everyday language with ex- 
amples that are familiar and under- 
standable even to the very young 
child. Good photographs and drawings 
help to emphasize the ideas. 


Haddock, Laura 


Steps upward in personality; what 
kind of a person do I want to be? A 
source book of material for adminis- 
trative officers, teachers, sponsors, and 
pupils in elementary and _ secondary 
schools and civic organizations, coop- 
erating with the schools in citizenship 
and character development. New York, 
Professional and technical press. 1931. 
This excellent handbook, covering all 
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phases of social living, can be used 
successfully by both teacher and pupil, 
for its sty le and presentation of mate- 
rial clearly indicate that it has been 
written from the point of view of the 
student. The material is presented in 
the form of units, which in turn have 
been divided into carefully worked out 
lesson plans, each one of which car- 
ries out one particular facet of the 
whole unit. Each lesson is concluded 
with reading references and assign- 
ments; at the end of every unit there is 
a test. 


Kunkel, Fritz 


What it means to grow up. Scribner. 
1937 

“This book should be valuable in deal- 
ing with personality problems. It 
should help young people to under- 
stand themselves, and should be a 
resource to parents and teachers, and 
to all others who deal with children 
and youth.” (The author) It is an 
excellent book that can be used fre- 
quently and read often by the teacher 
and counselor. 


Kunkel, Fritz 


Character, growth and education. 
The author endeavors to describe the 
development of children and adoles- 
cents, and especially the dangers at- 
tending this development, in “such a 
way that the reader, grasping the edu- 
cational difficulties, may  straight-way 
deduce the proper solution, remedies 
and expedients. The book should be 
useful to any adult dealing with young 
people. 


Leaf, Munro 


Fair play. Stokes. 1939. 
“I shall try to state very simply the 
elementary factors in living decently 
and pleasantly with each other and the 
why’s of rules, law and government 
for the common good and happiness. 
. I shall try to write in terms under- 
standable to children, to clarify for 
them the need of respect for them- 
selves and their fellow beings.” (The 
author ) 
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Library Test 


for 
Junior High Schools 





HE Liprary Test for Junior High 
Schools was prepared by a com- 
mittee of the School Library As- 
sociation of California under the di- 
rection of Jeannette Vander Ploeg, 
Associate Professor in Librarianship 
at San Jose State College. The original 
work of devising the test and _ col- 
lecting the items was done by a 
committee with a variable membership 
of 12 or more at different meetings. In 
the statistical analysis upon which stand- 
ardization was based, the committee was 
assisted by Harrison F. Heath, Associate 
Professor of Mathematics and Psychol- 
ogy at San Jose State College, together 
with his student assistants. The tests 
were given to 2020 pupils by ao in 
the junior high schools of Palo Alto, San 
Jose, Santa Cruz, and West Los Angeles. 
This thirty-minute test in library usage 
for students is based upon a list of skills 
and knowledge which should be attained 
by the junior high school pupils. It was 
designed as a diagnostic test to secure 
an indication of each student’s familiarity 
with various phases of library usage. 
Wherever possible the committee select- 
ed questions of a general rather than of 
a specific nature, in order that they 
might be applicable to many situ ations. 
The test results indicate the difficulties 
and needs of pupils in the skills and 
knowledge concerning libraries and 
books. Such information provides effec- 


tive aid to the teacher or librarian in 
suiting remedial activities to pupil needs. 
Lessons can be arranged so that more 
time and emphasis can be given to the 
unfamiliar subjects and repetition mini- 
mized. 

The test comprises five sub-tests or 


parts: I The Book, II Arrangement of 
Books, III Card Catalog, IV Dictionary 
and Encyclopedia, V_ Miscellaneous 


Books. It is published in alternate Forms 
A and B. The coefficient of reliability is 
i Norms are provided for the re 
totals of the five parts and the total test 
for grades 7, 8, and 9 in terms of per- 
centile rankings so that high scores show 
superior and low scores inferior attain- 
ment. The test is put up in packages of 
25 tests with a Manual of Directions in- 
cluding Score Key and Norms.” 

In this device, educators have availa- 
ble a_ practical, scientific instrument 
which is very easily administered and 
interpreted. Since it is a power test rath- 
er than a speed test, it provides ample 
opportunity for each pupil to demon- 
strate his knowledge and skills. It is of 
immediate value to the teacher, counselor 
or librarian conducting the educational 
program. 


*For further 
Bishop M. Estes, 
Test Bureau, 
Angeles, Calif. 


information, write to Mr. 
Test Consultant, California 
3626 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
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Dirt Gardener 


By MARJORIE FULLWOOD, Librarian, Franklin Junior High School, 


OME are willful, as the 
green-fingered ones among you 
know, and to be the possessor of 

one is a disconcerting experience. One 
begins a gardening venture full of definite 
plans. The Acacia B: iileyana will go here, 
you say, and the Pittosporum U nduls itum 
there. You say it in confidence, as you 
might say, I shall wear my blue dress. 
You think in terms of mastery as if you 
commanded your garden and your fate. 
You even make symmetrical lines on your 
ground plan, and in your mind’s eve you 
hee idy see those lines as paths and ter- 
races and borders. It is a harmonious 
whole, and usually, rather ordinary, a 
“nice garden,” but little more. Even so, 
you look upon your handiwork (on pa- 
per) and call it good. Probably you feel 
like a but slightly diminished god, and 
you are restrained only by a rather de- 
cadent modern delicacy from celebrating 
the corn rites. 


GARDENS 


’ y, however, you will 
find that your garden is willful. The 
week-ender’s garden is especially likely 
to develop a large measure of inde »pend- 
ence and self-assertiveness. My initial 
plan was admirable and conventional, 
but, led by some obscure inner compul- 
sion, I found myself making paths where 
no paths were to have been; building ter- 
races where no terrace had been planned. 
Trees grouped themselves in a way which 
brought faintly uneasy atavistic memories 
to mind. It is an experience comparable 
to that of some authors who say that their 
characters “get away from them” and 
create a world of their own. 


If you are lucky, 


My garden is small and slides, at an 
angle of about ten degrees, down the 
south face of Bluebird Canyon in La- 
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IN PURSUIT 


Long Beach 





guna Beach. It is somewhat wedge-- 
shaped, and even at best gives little evi- 
dence of sobriety and clear intent. It is 
still young, but its character has already 
hardened into a self-created mold. I mere- 
ly do the work. 

Such willful gardens do not appeal per- 
haps to the orderly mind, but they have 
an element of strangeness which attracts 
the unconventional. ” And they have mo- 
ments of exceptional charm. They are ex- 
acting, too. You can’t leave them quite 
to themselves. In fact, I sometimes feel 
toward mine as Uncle Tom must have 
felt toward Simon Legree, but after a 
wholly ineffectual gesture of defiance 
(what good does it do to sit idly sunning 
on the terrace when a force at your 
back is making itself felt?) I, too, chop 
cotton. 
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Margins and Flyleaves 


By GLADYS GREEN, Librarian, Los Angeles City College 


HAD JusT bought an old Chaucer and 

was in that slightly delirious state of 

mind which follows obedience to a 
reckless but delightful impulse. Another 
customer, also interested in the Chaucer, 
asked if he might look at it. “A nice 
copy, he said, “but it’s too bad about 
that first page.” Now that first page was 
to me one of the book’s greatest charms. 
Sometime in the sixteenth century a seri- 
ous reader had filled the back of it with 
an account of Chaucer’s life, written in 
the crabbed, foreign-looking hand of the 
period and beginning, “Syr_ Geffray 
Chaucer knyght a man of excellente lern- 
yng.” Later a corner had been torn off 
and a subsequent owner had mended it 
rather crudely, adding to the new piece 
of paper his signature and the date, 
1606. This later owner was Edmund 
Graile, a physician and scholar whose 
name is immortalized briefly in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. On an- 
other leaf someone whom I like to think 
of as a bored schoolboy, although the 
penm: anship is very neat, has written in 
Latin, “Chaucer wrote this book in the 
third year of King Henry Fourth, 144 
years ago from this year 1546.” A differ- 
ent reader still has atte mpted a piece of 
verse and has labored over rhyme and 
metre in celebration of a lady. Old books 
may be treasured for their rarity or their 
be: uty, but something quite distinct is 
added when they bear the scribbles of 
the people who bent over them by can- 
dlelight so long ago. 

More recent associations mx Ly make a 
book equally precious to its owner. In 
Anthony Trollope’s autobiography there 
is a paragraph which describes his plan 
for writing a history of fiction and tells 
how he read and criticized novels with 
this end in view. “I did read many 





after 


this fashion,” he says, “and here and 
there I have the criticisms which I wrote. 
In regard to many, they were written on 
some blank page within the book. I have 
not, however, even a list of the books so 
criticized. I think that the Arcadia was 
the first, and Ivanhoe the last.” This copy 
of the Arcadia is in my library, and for 
years I have cherished it for its page of 
Trollope’s handwriting and for his very 
human confession of inability to read 
the classic through. “I tried very hard,” 
he assures us, “but could not reach the 
end.” Trollope’s copy of The Wanderer 
by Owen Meredith has about it even 
more of an individual flavor, for as he 
read he scrawled impromptu comments 
in the margin. “Above all things gram- 
mar!” he exclaims at the head of one 
verse. “Italics are always weak strength,” 

he remarks again. It is of course because 
I love Trollope that I particularly love 
these notes of his. But I am always ready 
for a little vacation from the pr esent, and 
my special magic for entering the past is 
worked by the m: irgins and flyleaves of 


old books. 




































© As we go to press we find ourselves 
somewhat breathless over First Aid class- 
es, gray income tax sheets, and the flurry 
of spring meetings. Don’t fail to circle, 
on your own calendar, the dates which 
you find printed on the inside cover of 
this issue, for both the Northern and 
Southern Sections have planned colorful 
spring events. 


t= School librarians in California were 
delighted to have the privilege of greet- 
ing Mildred Batchelder again during her 
recent visit in San Francisco. She left 
winter in Chicago to find spring in Cali- 
fornia. At A. L. A. headquarters she is 


Chief of the School and Children’s 
Division. 
t= Mrs. Gertrude Harvie, teacher-libra- 


rian at Fremont School, is busy with her 
added duties as a member of the Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ Examining Board, 
which interviews and rates all elementary 
school teachers entering the S Sacramento 
system. 


In February Californians were happy 
to welcome another easterner, Nora 
Beust, specialist in the School Librarian’s 
Library Service Division in the United 
States Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


t Cupid has been busy again in San 
Jose. This time the victim is Doris Gates 
who is now Mrs. William Hall. She plans 
to remain on the faculty of the San Jose 
State College for the present, and we 
hope she plans to continue with her writ- 
ing. Our best wishes to you, Mrs. Hall, 
for many years of happiness! 


A.L.A. BOOTH 


= Many librarians exchanged greetings 
at the booth of the American Library 
Association at the Convention of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in San Francisco, February 21- 
27. Plans for the booth were made by 
Edith Lathrop, National Chairman of 
Children’s Libraries, Department of Ed- 
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ucation, Washington, D.C. Arrangements 
were carried out by a committee of 
school librarians working under the di- 
rection of Helen Price. 

The booth in Exhibitor’s Hall of the 
Civic Auditorium was open during the 
entire convention and served as a center 


Libvaties 


for information and general meeting 
place for librarians. Members of our asso- 
ciation acted as hostesses. 


Were tempted to give the biblogra- 
phy “Rediscovering the Map” in this 
issue an alternate title, “No Maps for No 
Japs,” which we borrow from a recent 
Library Journal.’ It seems appropriate in 
the light of the events of Pearl Harbor. 
Japanese pilots shot down over Honolulu, 
it has been reported, were found to be 
carrying copies of the accurate maps 
put out by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

The items listed in the bibliography 
were exhibited at a meeting of the Los 
Angeles School Library Association on 
February 26 at South Gate Junior High 
School where Caroline Palmer is libra- 
rian. 


t We're happy to publish the follow- 
ing letter from Dr. Hiram W. Edwards, 
Director of Relations with Schools, Uni- 
versity of California: 

“The Office of Relations with Schools 
has been and is using the ‘Library 
Standards and Procedures for Small Sec- 
ondary Schools’ in the evaluation of 
school libraries throughout the state. In 


"February, 1942. P. 138. 
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cases where school libraries do not seem 
to be adequate, it has been suggested 
that the persons in charge obtain copies 
of the ‘Minimum Standards’ for guidance 
purposes. 

“The California Association of Inde- 
pendent Secondary Schools has stated in 


On 
Lilbtanians 


its Code of Standards that the libraries 
of the member schools should meet the 
requirements set forth in the ‘Minimum 
Standards.’ 

“The booklet has been a valuable con- 
tribution to the schools of the state. It is 
impossible to overestimate itse useful- 
ness. 

Copies of Library Standards and Pro- 
cedures for Small Secondary Schools may 
be obtained by writing Miss Elizabeth 
Neal, Compton Junior College, Compton, 
California, and enclosing 40 cents per 
copy. 


© Have you seen the latest issue of 
Building America, vol. VIII, no. 5? It is 
devoted entirely to libraries: the library 
in war and peace; America’s struggle for 
its libraries; problems and services of the 
libraries. 


© After distinguished service as refer- 
ence librarian in the Los Angeles City 
School Library, Grace Lefler retired and 
is enjoying her hobbies of travel and 
music. In October she drove with her 
sister to Arizona and New Mexico where 
the gorgeous autumn coloring of Oak 
Creek Canyon and the artists’ paradise in 
Santa Fe provided an interesting back- 
ground for a holiday. Before coming to 
California Miss Lefler was head cataloger 


in the University of Missouri and in the 
State Library in Oregon. As reference 
librarian in Los Angeles, her work was 
especially appreciz ated by the supervisors 
and superintendents who found her flair 
for detail and her skill in following elu- 
sive clues invaluable in their professional 
research. 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


t= The Oakland Public Schools under 
the leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth Madison 
collected seven thousand books for the 
Victory Book Campaign. The wide and 
active participation of students on all 
levels made the drive an interesting one. 
Senior high schools served as collection 
centers for the junior high and elemen- 
tary schools. Student committees in the 
high schools under the guidance of libra- 
rians and vice principals formulated 
plans for the drive in their own schools. 
Provision for speakers for other schools 
in their immediate areas was made. Col- 
orful displays, assemblies, dances, stu- 
dent talks and many other types of pub- 
licity were used effect ively. Both Mrs. 
Madison and Jessie Boyd served on the 
city of Oakland executive committee in 
addition to the executive committee for 
the schools. 

The sorting of thousands of books for 
the city drive has been done under the 
direct supervision of Helen Price (re- 
tired) who has been assisted by Lulu 
Shelton, former librarian of or 
Wilson Junior High School, Oakland, 


addition to a number of retired consi 


> The most curious address we've re- 
ceived recently at our library came type- 
written MR. L. BRARIAN, Los Angeles 
City College. 


© Librarians who plan to visit in the 
east next summer will want to include 
Milwaukee on their itinerary and attend 
the A.L.A. Conference which meets in 
that city June 22-27 


© Just one more issue in this volume. 
How time does travel! 
Tue Eprror 
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One Mate 
ating 


IN THE NORTH 
HE ANNUAL spring meeting of the 
Northern Section will be held in San 
Jose on Saturday, May 9. The regu- 
lar business meeting will take place at 
10:00 a.m. in the Education Room of the 
San Jose College Library. New officers 
will be installed at that time. 

Guests will have an opportunity to see 
the new library before gathering at the 
Hotel St. Clair for luncheon where an 
interesting program will be presented. 

ANNE 


CARROLL MOORE 


“There she walks and weaves 

Spells for the child, magic for lad and 
lass, 
her own 
let pass. 


From childhood she has not 


New beauties from the world of chil- 
dren’s literature have been brought to 
California, for Anne Carroll Moore is 
weaving spells for older children as she 
lectures on children‘s books for the Uni- 
versity of California from January to May, 
1942. Her new roads to childhood are 
guiding librarians and would-be librarians 
back into that delightful world called 
childhood. They are haiyng an opportun- 
ity for a personé al acqui aintance with 
Nicholas and the golden goose, for Nicho- 
las always accompanies Miss Moore on 
her travels. The three owls hover near to 
be ready with their wisdom when these 
older children need them. Although Miss 
Moore retired from the New York Public 
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Library on September 1, 1941, she has 


been busy lecturing and traveling ever 
since that time. Her contributions in the 
field of children’s literature continue. 
School librarians are familiar with her 
stories and her outstanding work in the 
criticism of children’s books. 

Wishing to honor this Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters, the book committee of the 
Northern Section is planning their April 
meeting with Miss Moore as a special 
guest. Invited to greet her will be the 
children’s librarians from the public li- 
braries of San Francisco, Oakland, Berk- 
eley, and San Jose. Among her friends, 
Miss Moore numbers eminent authors 
and illustrators of children’s books, and 
perhaps she will speak of them on this 
occasion. 

The meeting will be held in the Wom- 
en’s City Club of San Francisco on Sun- 
day morning, April 12, and breakfast will 
be served at 11 o'clock. All school li- 
brarians are invited to attend. 

A Council meting at 9 o'clock will pre- 
cede the breakfast. 


OVER THE TEA CUPS 


School librarians of California and 
school administrators from various parts 
of the country had an opportunity to get 
acquainted with each other when they 
met for tea at the Gallileo High School 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 26. 
This social function was planned as a 
part of the Convention of the American 
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. . . Previews of coming features — Reviews of past programs 


Association of School Administrators held 
in San Francisco, February 21-27. A large 
committee of school librarians of that city 
was responsible for the delightful ar- 
rangements. 


Many prominent educators were in- 
vited and several outstanding members of 
the school library profession attended. 
Guests of honor included Nora Beust, 
from the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Mildred Batchelder, 
the A.L.A. Office in Chicago, and Anne 
Carroll Moore, author, lecturer, and for- 
mer children’s librarian of the New York 
Public Library. 


from 


In addition to the guests of honor in 
the receiving line were the State Presi- 
dent of the S.L.A.C., Jessie Boyd; the 
President of the Southern Section, Hope 
Potter; the President of the Northern 
Section, Helen Bullock; and representing 
the School Library Section of A.L.A., 
Edith Titcomb. 


The musical program through the aft- 
ernoon hours was furnished by students 
from the Lowell High School in San 
Francisco. The librarians, administrators, 
and their friends had an opportunity to 
meet Wolo, author of Amanda, who was 
the speaker on the program. Many of his 
listeners decided that they wanted to 
know more about Wolo. 


Librarians and administrators agreed 
that they should get together oftener and 
know each other better so that the *y might 


more effectively coordinate their efforts 
toward “Education for a Free People.” 
M. B. W. 
ON TO RIVERSIDE 

Among the interesting parade of events 
planned by the Southern Section is the 
Spring Meeting to be held on May 16 
in Riverside at the Mission Inn. Hope 
Potter, President, plans to call the busi- 
hess meeting promptly at 10:30 a.m. in 
order that there mz iv be time to enjoy a 
conducted tour of the Inn before the 
luncheon at 1 o’clock. Guests of honor and 
speakers will be many of those who ac- 
cepted invitations for the Christmas 
Dinner cancelled because of the black- 
outs. The star guest is to be Mrs. Belle 
Benchley, cation of My Life in a Man- 
made Jungle, who will speak on “Getting 
Animals Into Print.” Miss Helen Judson 
and Mr. J. Allen Boone, author of Letters 
to Strongheart,” will also be guest speak- 
ers. A special organ hour w ill be offered 
for the entertainment of the Association. 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
BY ABBIE DOUGHTY 


One requiste for good newspaper re- 
porting is, as I understand it, the ability 
to tell what has happened before it oc- 
curs. It is, therefore, with great pleasure 
that I report the following story on the 
next page fully one month before it takes 
place: 
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Record Crowd Attends Book Breakfast 


Classic Calm of the Charles F. Lummis 
Home Invaded by Librarians 

At 10 a.m. on Saturday, March 7, the 
Book Breakfast (only it wasn’t a break- 
fast) convened for book evaluations and 
reviews at Winifred Andrews’ delightful 
library in the South Pasadena Junior 
High School where school librarians spent 
two hours in visiting and in listening to 
reviews and discussions. (Please note the 
visiting came first. ) 

At 12 o'clock, or shortly thereafter, 
they adjourned and in a cavalcade, led 
by the chairman, wound \ 
through the Arroyo Seco Parkway to 
Avenue 43 where they debarked en 
masse to have their luncheon and a rare 
good time at the old home of Charles F. 
Lummis. 

This home, built by Mr. Lummis him- 
self with the help of Indian workmen, is 
one of the landmarks of Los Angeles; 
and since Mr. Lummis was librarian of 


their way 


Los Angeles Public Library from 1905- 
1910 and the founder of the Southwest 
Museum, as well as a journalist of note, 
the place was an especially suitable one 
for a meeting of librarians. 

After the luncheon, Spanish in style 
and served by Mrs. Beatrice A. Lummis, 
daughter-in-law of the author, the group 
enjoyed a talk about Mr. Lummis, his 
work, and the building of the house. A 
tour of the old home followed. The 
Charles F. Lummis Memorial Society is 
sponsoring the work for the preserv ation 
and care of the old home which is soon 
to become the property of the State and 
will be administered by the Los Angeles 
County Park Commission. 

There was a record attendance of . . .? 


(fifty? sixty? seventy?) and a good time 
was had by all! 


CHAIRMAN, 
Book Committee, 
Southern Section 


Through a Fashion Day with a School Librarian 


By MARGARET MACGOWAN, Los Angeles City College Library 


if 
She rises at 5:45 and dons a simple black frock which she has whipped up on 
her sewing machine from four yards of rayon crepe and a Vogue pattern. 
Fi. 


At 11 a.m. she adds mortarboard, gown, and hood to march in the academic 
procession of the faculty at commencement exercises. (This is one of those “basic” 
costumes which remains in style for many years. It may be varied somewhat by 
changing the color of the hood as new degrees are acquired. ) 


Ill. 


At 3:45 p.m. she changes to sweater and slacks for active participation in 
faculty first aid class which meets from 4 to 6:30. 


IV. 


From 7 p.m. on she relaxes in a flannel house coat with a book 
she is reading for review and her Red Cross knitting. 


(NOTE: Any resemblance to a real day in the life of a real 
librarian is purely ‘intentional. ) 








Library Books 


Of All Publishers 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York 
—the largest book whole- 
salers in the United States 
—we are close at hand with 
a large stock to serve you 
efficiently and at lowered 
cost to your school. 


We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine sub- 
scriptions for our quotations. 
Please let us know if you wish a 
copy of our new book catalog. 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd St. 
Los Angeles 


BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers Supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 


Our Trained Staff Is Always 
at Your Service 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 


Quality 
Service 


New Ideas 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Library Furniture and Supplies 


Stockton, California 


DO YOU NEED 


BOOKS! 


To take care of your book 
wants, we maintain a tre- 
mendous stock — and a 
staff that realizes you 


want speed and service— 


H.C. VROMAN, ine. 


Pasadena, Calif. 





